Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, December, 1890. 


GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“T have always thought of Christmas time as a good time ; 
a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time. It is good to 
be children sometimes, and never better than at Christmas, 
when its mighty Founder was a child Himself.” 
DICKENS. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Dear are the sounds of the Christmas chimes 
In the land of the ivied towers, 
And they welcome the dearest of festival times 
In this Western world of ours ! 
Bright on the holly and mistletoe bough, 
The English firelight falls, 
And bright are the wreathed evergreens now 
That gladden our own home walls. 
And hark ! the first sweet note that tells 
The welcome of the Christmas bells. 


They are ringing to-night through the Norway firs, 
And across the Swedish fells, 
And the Cuban palm-tree dreamily stirs 
To the sound of those Christmas bells ! 
They ring where the Indian Ganges rolls 
Its flood through the rice-fields wide ; : 
They swell the far hymns of the Laps and Poles, 
To the praise of the Crucified. 
Sweeter than tones of the ocean’s shells, 
Mingle the chimes of the Christmas bells. 


The years come not back that have circled away 
With the past of the Eastern land, 
When He plucked the corn on the Sabbath day 
And healed the withered hand ; 
But the bells shall join in a joyous chime 
For the One who walked the sea, 
And ring again for the better time~ 
Of the Christ that is to be: 
Then ring ! for the earth’s best promise dwells 
In ye, O joyous prophet bells. 
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196,000. 


We are glad to announce that we have 
now printed 196,000 copies of our 6 and 
12 cent editions of “ Black Beauty,” which 
we understand is probably the largest num- 
ber of any book ever printed in America 
within a similar time from its first publi- 
cation. We have also loaned a set of type 
to D. Lothrop Co., Boston, who have pub- 
lished a one dollar illustrated edition for 
school, Sunday-school, and other libraries, 
which we supply at 75 cents per copy, 
payable strictly in advance. 


TO AMERICAN EDITORS. 


It will give me pleasure to send a copy of 
“ Black Beauty” to any American editor 
who has not already received one, and who 
would be glad to notice it in his paper. So 
far as I am at present informed, no other 
book issued by the American Press has ever 
gone up to a hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand within the first seven months of its 
publication. I am now having it translated 
into Italian, French, German, and Spanish. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


O happy bells! through coming years 
We hear, in your glad sending, 
The message still of peace, good-will, — 
All jarring discords blending. 
O bells of God! ring on, our souls 
To grander action nerving, 
Till all our days are Christmas days 
Of living and of serving. 
CAROLINE A. DUGAN. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Ot “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Now roll along 
The unbroken song 
Of “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
Till ringing, singing, on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 
Of “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


But in despair I bowed my head, — 
‘There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
** For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of ‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
Then pealed the bells, more loud and deep 
** God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
LONGFELLow. 


WHEN SANTA CLAUS COMES. 


A good time is coming: I wish it were here! — 

The very best time in the whole of the year; 

1’m counting each day, on my fingers and thumbs, 
The weeks that must pass before Santa Claus comes. 


Good-by for a while, then, to lessons and school; 

We can laugh, talk, and sing, without “ breaking the rule;” 
No troublesome spelling, nor writing, nor sums, 

There’s nothing but play-time when Santa Claus comes. 


I suppose I shall have a new dolly, of course, — 
My last one was killed by a fall from her horse; 
And for Harry and Jack there’ll be trumpets and drums, 
To deafen us all with, when Santa Claus comes. 


1°ll hang up my stocking to hold what he brings; 
I hope he will fill it with lots of nice things; 

He must know how dearly I love sugar-plums; 

I ’d like a big boxful when Santa Claus comes. 


Then when the first snowflakes begin to come down, 

And the wind whistles sharp and the branches are brown, 

I’ll not mind the cold, though my fingers it numbs, 

For it brings the time nearer when Santa Claus comes. 
ELIZABETH SILL. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT IN ‘‘ MARMION.” 


On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the Mass was sung — 
That only night in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed in holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 

To gather in the mistletoe: 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “ post and pair; ” 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice that happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


The Christmas bells, in many a clime, 
Their joyous peals are ringing, 

And sweet in cot and palace chime 
The children’s voices singing. 

To Christ we raise our thanks and praise 
For all the love He bore us; 

For His dear sake our hymn we make, 
And swell the Christmas chorus. 


We bless His birth who came to earth, 
And in His cradle lowly 

Received the earliest Christmas gifts, — 
The Christ-child pure and holy. 


He gave our friends, our joy He sends, 
He ever watches o’er us; 

He bends His ear our song to hear, 
And loves our Christmas chorus. 


Still, ‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
The heav’nly choirs are singing; 

And “ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
Thro’ earth to-night is ringing. 

We catch the strain with sweet refrain 
That angels sung before us, 

And join the song with heart and tongue, 
The holy Christmas chorus, 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


First Voice— 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the Christmas tree; 
May it flourish for aye in its greenery! 
When the winter comes with its whitening snow, 
How proudly the Christmas tree doth grow. 


All — 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the Christmas tree: 
Hurrah! hurrah! for its mirth and glee; 
When forests of oak have passed from the land, 
The jolly old Christmas tree shall stand. 


SANTA CLAUS ON THE TRAIN. 


On a Christmas eve an emigrant train 
Sped on through the blackness of night, 
And cleft the pitchy dark in twain 
With the gleam of its fierce head-light. 


In a crowded car, a noisome place, 
Sat a mother and her child; 

The woman's face bore want’s wan trace, 
But the little one only smiled, 


And tugged and pulled at her mother’s dress, 
And her voice had a merry ring, 

As she lisped, “*‘ Now, mamma, come and guess 
What Santa Claus ’ll bring.” 


But sadly the mother shook her head, 
As she thought of a happier past; 

* He never can catch us here,” she said, 
“ The train is going too fast.” 


mamma, yes, he ’Il come, I say, 
So swift are his little deer, 

They runs all over the world to-day,— 
I’ll hang my stocking up here.” 

She pinned her stocking to the seat, 
And closed her tired eyes, 

And soon she saw each fonged-for sweet 
In dreamland’s paradise. 

On a seat behind the little maid 
A rough man sat apart, 

But a soft light o’er his features played, 
And stole into his heart. 


As the cars drew up at a busy town 
The rough man left the train, 

But scarce had from the steps jumped down 
Ere he was back again. 


And a great big bundle of Christmas joys 
Bulged out from his pocket wide; 

He filled the stocking with sweets, and toys 
He laid by the dreamer’s side. 


At dawn the little one woke with a shout, 
*T was sweet to hear her glee; 

**T knowed that Santa would find me out; 
He caught the train, you see.” 


Though some from smiling may scarce refrain, 
The child was surely right, 

The good Saint Nicholas caught the train, 
And came aboard that night. 


For the saint is fond of masquerade 
And may fool the old and wise, 
And so he came to the little maid 
In an emigrant’s disguise. 
And he dresses in many ways because 
He wishes no one to ba him, 
For he never says, “‘ 1 am Santa Claus,” 
But his good deeds always show him. 
— Henry C. 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR 
THE ASKING. 


Ona conspicuous sign-board attached to the 
front of the Hotel Hamilton, corner of Eighth 
Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York, appear these words : — 

‘“‘Any person, man, woman, or child, who is 
hungry and lacks money, will be cheerfully 
served with good wholesome food, free of 
charge, in the rear of this hotel.” 

Three years ago last January, Mr. John Allen, 
on leasing this hotel, gave a complimentary 
dinner to his friends and patrons; and then 
remembering how many poor people there were 
who would appreciate such a feast of good 
things, gave another at which all penniless and 
hungry persons were invited to be present. 
When the Christmas season came around this 
free dinner was repeated, and again the following 
year, at which time it was continued through 
the week, when some 12,000 penniless people 
were fed. Since then the dinner has been made 
a daily affair; and about fifty persons have 
received each day, free of charge, a good sub- 
stantial meal of soup, beef, vegetables, bread, 
butter, and coffee. The cost of these dinners 
has averaged about $12 a day, which is certainly 
a small sum for the amount of good done, and 
undoubtedly a very small price for the gratifica- 
tion experienced in feeding so many hungry 
people. 


“ SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY.” 


We have recently read a most humorous 
description of a donation party given to a 
good country clergyman, in part payment of 
his small salary, the principal result being 
twenty-seven bushels of beans and a large 
variety of second-hand clothing for his five 
children. The patience of the clergyman’s 
wife gave out. On the next Sunday she 
dressed all her five children in she donated 
second-hand clothing, and under her direc- 
tion they marched up the aisle just as the 
good pastor was reading that beautiful pas- 
sage, “Yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ We need not 
add that the next donation party was of an 
entirely different character. Christmas is 
coming, and perhaps this story may suggest 
to some of our readers that there are better 
things to give the pastor than second-hand 
clothing and twenty-seven bushels of beans. 


A DOG CATCHER CAUGHT. 


A black French poodle was trotting down Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., on a breezy, bright afternoon, with a fine, straight - 
young woman. The dog seemed proud of his mistress and 
the girl was proud of her rm i While all was peaceful and 
danger seemed nowhere nigh, a covered wagon drawn by a 
pitiable wreck ofa horse, and having on its seat two repul- 
sive men, came around acorner. One of the ruffians leaped 
to the ground and made a quick plunge for the dog, catch- 
ing it By the hind leg and whirlin above his head in a 
circle, running as he did so toward the rear of his wagon. 
Quicker than it takes to say so the young woman was in 
front of the tough, with one hand clutching his coat collar 
and the other holding the muzzle of a silver-mounted 
smelling bottle to his face. 

** You drop my dog or I ’Il shoot you,” said the girl. 

The fellow said : ‘* Don’t yer see we’re der dog catchers, 
an you ain’t got no right ter have yer purp out widouta 
muzzle? Der dog goes along wid us, see?” 

The girl’s face took on a more ominous look. The dog, 
still in the grasp of the man, was twisting to get away, and 
yelping with pain. 

“If you do not drop my dog this instant,” said the girl, 
“1 will fire. Do you hear me?” 

The catcher dropped the dog. By this time people were 
coming up to see the disturbance. The young woman put 
the bogus weapon into the small chatelaine bag that she 
wore, and accompanied by her dog pursued her morning 
walk.— New York Sun, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; Joszru L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over nine thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 


members. 
PLEDGE. 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S.P.C. A. 
on our badges mean ‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both — either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the **Band,” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

8. welve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo, T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive fall, in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

8— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings ‘and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru. 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what the 
have done to make human and dumb Creatures happier an 

6—Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Pure Silver Band of Mercy Badge, 
Costing at our Offices, or sent post-paid, Thirty Cents, 


By kind permission of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
its Boston publishers, we 
put before our readers two 
of the twenty-four illus- 
trative pictures of “ The 
Wooing of Grandmother 
Grey.” 

This poem, with its 
beautiful illustrations, is 
one of the: attractions of 
our own parlor table, and 
deserves a place on many 
others. 


THINK NOT THAT GOD 
DESERTS THE FIELD. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Think not that God deserts the field, 
Though Truth the battle loses ; 
But grasp again Faith’s sword and 

shield, 
And follow where He chooses. 
He shrouds Himself in dark events, 
No mortal eye beholds Him; 
And many an adverse providence 
As in a cloud enfolds Him. 
We see Truth’s foes closing around, 
Distrusting her resources; 

Faith fills the teeming battleground 
With chariots and with horses. 
And lo, God’s standard rises clear 
Amid the smoke and thunder; 

Embattled armies disappear, 
Or into fragments sunder. 
The baffled surf ebbs to the sea, 
As though its task forsaking, 
But to return more mightily, 
In greater volumes breaking. 
What God has sworn shall yet be 
done, 
No pow’r of man can stay Him, 
Upon the seas He plants His throne, 
And all the waves obey Him. 
Soldiers of Christ, take heart again, 
Fear not dark portents solemn. 
God moves across the battle plain 
In many an unseen column. 
The very stars of the blue night, 
As they fulfil their courses, 
Shall wheel obedient in the fight, 
nd add them to our forces. 


The kingdom of God does not 
consist in a scrupulous observance 
of trifling formalities; it is in each 
individual the performance of the 
duties that belong to his condition. 

FENELON. 


When it becomes possible to tell 
a friend he has done well without 
telling him how he might have done 
better, then, watch for the millen- 
nium.—E£imira Gazette. 


Copyright, 1889, by Ler anp Sueparp. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY.”) 


Copyright, 1884, by Lee & Shepard. 
IT WAS ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY.”) 


It was Christmas Eve, and the stockings hung 
In varied hues before the fire, 
And Grandmother’s kettle swung and sung, 
As the sparks flew high and the smoke rose higher. 


‘¢One night, land sakes I remember it well — 
It was on a Christmas Eve — 

You said ‘ you had a story to tell,’ 
And I thought it make-believe. 


* * * * 
‘«Oh, I was proud as a girl could be; 
I had never a ring before; 


And I wanted to cry and I wanted to laugh 
When Grandsir opened the door.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1890. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month ‘wo 
hundred and ninety-two new branches of our 
“Parent Band of Mercy,’ making a total of 
eight thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume. 

Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper each month /0 ad/ the editors 
of America, north of Mexico. 


IMPORTANT LETTER. 


19 MiLk St., Boston, Nov. 8, 1890. 
Messrs. Houcuton, Mirriin & Co., 
Boston : 

Gentlemen, — Your kind favor received, 
enclosing the answer of Jarrold & Sons, the 
London publishers of “Black Beauty.” 

Please let your London agent ascertain 
the very lowest figures at which I can pur- 
chase the right to g7ve away “ Black Beauty” 
and put it on sale at six cents a copy in the 
following countries: J/aly, Spain, France, 
and Germany ; and, if the right has already 
been sold in either of these countries, please 
ascertain the name and address of the per- 
son who now controls it. 

I intend to push this matter to the extent 
of my ability, and—so far as I have the 
power—to arrange that “Black Beauty” 
shall be given away by our “American Hu- 
mane Education Society”’ or others, and put 
on sale at a cost not exceeding six cents 
per copy in every civilized nation of the 
world. 

Please secure me as early an answer as 
possible, and as favorable terms, and oblige, 
Yours truly, 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


CATTLE ON THE PLAINS. 


In response to prizes offered by our ‘‘ Amert#- 
can Humane Education Society” for letters giv- 
ing information in regard to the treatment of 
cattle on the plains, I am getting already some 
terrible statements, which it is no pleasure to 
read, or think can be permitted in this Christian 
land. I trust they may stir up public sentiment, 
and lead to action in behalf of God’s dumb crea- 
tures. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


ADDRESSES TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We are glad to know that our address to the 
Boston public schools, published in November 
“*Our Dumb Animals,” is already being used in 
schools in various parts of the country. Of 
course, we should be very glad to have some one 
in every city and town get up a better one, and 
deliver it as widely as possible. But this address 
held the undivided attention of the sixty-one 
large public schools of Boston during one 
hour, and great good has come from it. 

In every school there are more or less teachers 
and pupils who can properly read, or take turns 
in reading it, to the assembled school, and we 
feel confident that one hour can be most usefully 
spent in this way. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 

As will be noticed in another column, our 
Massachusetts Society P. C. A. will furnish it in 
any quantity in pamphlet form, at three cents a 
copy or two dollars a hundred copies. 


TO STABLE-KEEPERS. 


One large stable-keeper has distributed seven- 
teen hundred copies of ‘Black Beauty.” 

We think it would be a good investment for 
many stable-keepers to furnish not only their 
men, but also many of their customers, with a 
six cent copy of this book. 


FATHER ATHANASIUS. 


Boston, Nov. 18, 1890. 
Mr. Gro. T. ANGELL: 


Dear Sir,—I have read with pleasure the little book, 
** Black Beauty,” which you have placed within such easy 
reach of the American public; and I desire to earnestly 
commend its translation into Italian, and wish that you 
may secure a wide circulation of it among the people of my 
native land. 

I believe its introduction there, especially in the small 
cities and towns, where primitive methods of living pre- 
vail, will be productive of excellent results. 

Yours truly, 
Fr. ATHANASIUS, O. S. F., 
Rector of St. Leonard’s Italian Church. 


VIVISECTION—DR. HENRY J. 
BIGELOW. 


This eminent and humane Boston surgeon — 
for many years head of the surgical profession 
of Massachusetts, and whose opinions in regard 
to vivisection have been often quoted in publi- 
cations of American and European anti-vivisec- 
tion societies, died, we regret to say, on Oct. 30th, 
and by his death we have lost a most highly 
esteemed vice-president. 

That our readers may know the precise stand 
which Dr. Bigelow took in regard to vivisection, 
we give the following from the ‘‘ Boston Daily 
Advertiser :” — 


** Of the cruelty and necessity of vivisection, Dr. Bigelow 
remarked that, unhappily, some vivisection is necessary to 
a knowledge of the human frame, but it easily becomes a 
hideous affair. Enthusiasts in science, as well as in reli- 
gion, are easily blinded to the sufferings of other beings. 
All necessary vivisection should be done with ether, freely 
used, and pain redyced to a minimum. It is atrocious to 
say that pain is of no consequence in the advancement of 
science. In the large laboratories abroad pain is held to be 
of next to no account. Mere students practise vivisection 
without restriction in experiments of little value, repeating 
what has already been done, without regard to the infliction 
of suffering. There is where the law should intervene. On 
the other cad. the anti-vivisectionists, so-called, in Eng- 
land, unfortunately for their cause, are getting themselves 
into a false position in opposing painless or nearly painless 
experimentation because the subject is a living animal. 
The administration of fatal drugs or the inoculation even 
of a fatal disease does not necessarily involve pain. Many 
injuries involve little pain. The opponents of vivisection 
are properly only opponents of 
methodical infliction of pain, whic 
to little or no purpose. 
be indifferent to the promiscuous infliction of pain upon the 
lower animals. The subject is somewhat difficult to handle, 
because while the progress of knowledge does justify cer- 
tain experiments, the practice of vivisection, if unrestricted, 
ts barbarous cruelty,’ 


hysical cruelty; of the 
is sometimes atrocious, 


EXTRACT FROM INDIANA LETTER. 


Two thousand Indianapolis kindergarten 
children have been formed into Bands of Mercy, 
and are taught every Friday the lessons of kind- 
ness to animals. 


Anti-cruelty societies should not | 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in October, 


Whole number dealt with, 218. Animals taken from 
work, 38; horses and other animals killed, 37. 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the life mutilation of any horse by the 
practice called docking. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President. 


OUR $500 PRIZES FOR LET- 
TERS AND ESSAYS. 


All who have written for the $500 in prizes 
offered by our “American Humane Educa- 
tion Society” for letters and essays on cattle 
transportation, slaughtering, treatment of cat- 
tle on the plains, effects of cruelty to animals 
on public health, etc., will bear in mind that 
all letters and essays must reach me on or 
before January Ist, 1891. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION, $500. 


Those who are writing for the $500 prizes 
offered by our “American Humane Education 
Seciety,” for the best essays for and against 
vivisection, as announced in_ previous 
numbers of this paper, will please remember 
that the essays must be sent in on or before 
January Ist, and vo essay must exceed eight 
thousand words. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HORRORS. 


The editor of a small country paper under- 
took some time since to advise the editor of 
one of our great Boston dailies, printing over 
100,000 copies a day, how he could improve his 
paper, to which the Boston editor replied: ‘* We 
have no doubt that if we should follow the ad- 
vice of our esteemed contemporary, we should 
soon arrive at the same circulation.” 

It would be very easy for us to fill every num- 
ber of this paper with the horrors of cattle 
transportation, slaughter-houses, starvation of 
cattle on the plains, treatment of young calves, 
wanton destruction of birds, vivisection, terrible 
cruelties inflicted on horses, dogs, and other 
animals. But the trouble would be that very 
soon our paper would reach a circulation which 
would enable us to discharge nearly all the 
force now employed, and our receipts from 
donations and legacies would fall off in about 
similar proportions. 


A LETTER FROM THE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Boston, Nov. 17, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 


I notice in your paper for November you mention as ** the 


first law in the world to prevent cruelty to animals ” one 


passed bythe English Parliament during or subsequent to 
the time of Lord Erskine. Erskine entered Parliament in 
1783. Our forefathers here were a long time ahead of the 
mother country in this respect. A few evenings since, in 
reading over the old colonial laws of Massachusetts, I found 
the following order of 1641:— 

CRUELTIE. 

“It is ordered by this Court [General Court] that no man 
shall exercise any tyranny of cruelty towards any bruite 
creatures, which are usually kept for the use of man. 
(1641.)” 

The word “ tyranny” is not a bad designation or defini- 
tion of that unreasonable treatment which is now included 
in the single word “ cruelty.” 

There are a great many bright spots in the history of 
these colonies, and I have long since forgiven them for 
their severity toward my Quaker ancestors. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. C. Buiss, Ass’t Att’y Gen’l, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHY? 


Why does Mr. Angell so continually and per- 
sistently have stamped on all his letters, en- 
velopes, and copies of his paper sent out, and 
many of the articles he writes, the fact that 
he is president of ‘*The American Humane 
Education Society,” Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and 
‘The Parent American Band of Mercy” ? 

We answer, for the plain, practical reason that 
every letter, envelope, and paper so stamped, 
and every article copied with these signatures 
by the press in various parts of the country, 
call attention to the existence of such societies, 
and to the name and post-office address of the 
man from whom all persons interested can 
obtain full information in regard to them. 

Mr. Angell is quite likely to be charged with 
egotism, but that is a matter of very little con- 
sequence in comparison with this wide adver- 
tisement of our humane work, and the obtaining 
of tens of thousands of dollars to aid in its 
extension. 


MAKE IT PERSONAL. 


If any of our correspondents fail to get satis- 
factory answers, please write again, and on the 
envelope put the word ‘“‘ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can 
read only a small part of the letters received, 
and seldom long ones. 

Some days I have over a hundred letters, and 
a much larger number of magazines, newspa- 
pers, etc. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, Oct. 27, 1890. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir, — We have yours of the 22d inst., relative to 
“ Black Beauty” publication. We enclose you our draft 
for $61.25, for which you will please ship us one thousand 
copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” as proposed by your letter of 
Oct. 13th. Please advise shipment when made. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCIS SMITH & Co. 


GETTING RICH FROM SALES OF 
“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Our friends must not think we are getting 
rich on selling “Black Beauty” at six and 
twelve cents. 

We have paid for this book already thou- 
sands of dollars more than we have received 
from its sales. 


ILLINOIS. 


An Illinois clergyman sends a large order, with remit- 
tance, for copies of ‘* Black Beauty,’ and writes as follows: 
I desire to add that I am led to make this order as fol- 
lows: Your paper, ‘Our Dumb Amimals,” was handed 
me by our local editor. I ordered a copy of Black Beauty, 
and read it with tears in my eyes. And now, as part of my 


plan for circulating at least 200,000 pages of good reading | 


matter this year among my people, | give this order. How 
I wish all would read and feel this book. Jf they read it — 
they must feel. 
Yours for mercy, 
Rev. M. P. WILKIN, 
Pastor Meth. Epis. Church. 


So. MANCHESTER, Conn., Oct. 14, 1890. 
Mr. ANGELL: 


Dear Sir,— Enclosed please find bill and money order for 


-00. I have sold all but two, and shall soon sell them. | 


thank you for extending the time. I notice all the horses 
now since I have read the book, and several horses do not 
have either check-rein or blinders on now. Some do not 
have the blinders, and some do not have the check-rein. 

ne man to whom I sold the book said * it was worth a 
dollar every time it was read.’ Please receipt the bill, and 
oblige, Respectfully, 

Miss W. B. Lapp, 
So. Manchester, Conn. 


Weare pleased to know that Rev. Dr. Shinn, Rector of 
Grace Church, Newton, has recently given an address to 
his large congregation, urging them to strive to stop the 
destruction of our insect-eating birds. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Mat. Hoke, Secretary of 
the Nashville, Tenn., Humane Society, is doing splendid 
work in his city without charging or receiving a dollar for 
his services. 


DENMAN THOMPSON. 


*« Besides an inherent, open-hand- 
ed generosity, Denman Thompson, 
the Uncle Joshua of the original 
‘Old Homestead,’ at the Academy, 
New York, is noted for his tender- 
ness to members of the brute king- 
dom. He has been known repeat- 
edly to have followed some over- 
burdened or crippled horse for 
hours to have its owner punished 
for inhumanity. Two instances of 
this kind in one day, with the 
actor as are to 

e found on the police blotters of 
New York city.” — WV. Y. Tribune. 

[We add to the above that Den- 
man Thompson came into our 
offices some time since and left 
fifty dollars to aid our work.— 

DITOR. ] 


IN GOD’S HOUSE. 


Do you ever think, dear girls, 
when, on a bright Sunday morning, 
fresh and lovely, you take your way 
to the house of God, that it really is 
God’s house you are entering? Not 
the ‘‘First Church,” Rev. Blank, 
pastor, A., B., C., and D., trustees, 
and built by the congregation; but 
literally God’s house, set apart for 
Him, in which to worship, praise, 
and beseech Him. 

If we can be on our best behavior 
at a friend’s house, should we not 
be even more particular in God’s 
house, the Friend above all others? 


BLACK BEAUTY — 196,000. 


At last accounts 103,000 copies of ‘‘ Black 
Beauty ” had been sold in London, England. 

We have printed 196,000 copies here, and 
expect to print more than a million. 

It is a book of 260 beautifully printed pages. 

We print in three editions, namely : — 

(1) Bound in ‘‘ Boards,” costing (12) cents at 
our offices and (20) cents sent by mail. 

( 


Bound in ‘‘ Terra Cotta” paper, costing | 


(12) cents at our offices and (20) cents sent by 
mail. 

(3) ‘* Half Price” edition, bound in ‘“ Old 
Gold” paper, costing (6) cents at our offices 
and (10) cents sent by mail. 

The cost of sending several hundreds by ex- 
press or fast freight averages from half a cent 
to a cent a copy. 

Following the example of Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
of Boston, gentlemen and ladies in different 
parts of the country have bought many thou- 
sands to be given to drivers, children, and 
others, in their respective cities and towns. 

Children in various parts of the country have 
been doing good and making lots of money by 
buying and selling at above prices. 

Large numbers have already been put in pud- 
lic schools and Sunday schools. 

S@™= Address Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 
Milk St., Boston. 


The School Committee of Boston, by unanimous 
vote on June 24th, adopted ‘‘ Black Beauty” as 
supplementary reading zz all the Boston Gram- 
mar Schools. 


A LETTER TO OUR SECRETARY. 


GREENFIELD, MAss., Oct. 28, 1890. 

Enclosed please find check for eighteen ($18.00) dollars 
tor three hundred (300) copies of ‘ Black Beauty” (six 
cent edition). Two or three of us are joining to present 
them to the children of the grammar and intermediate 
schools here. I never saw boys so eager to read and own 
a book as the boys who come to me from the schools. The 
teachers have begun to read the books to them, and the 
boys can hardly wait for the copies to arrive from Boston. 
One boy told his mother that “it was the best book that 
ever was.” Various boys have expressed great delight in 
the book as far as they had read in school, with the few 
copies I had on hand to give them. One day a crowd of 
over fifty boys came to me at one time, hearing that I had 
the books to give away, and during the day many groups of 
five and six boys came, all so eager to get the book. 
think it would be very gratifying to Mr. Angell could he 
see these Greenfield boys’ enthusiasm over the book. 
said to some of the boys: ‘* The school committee furnish 
your books that are used in school.” ‘‘ Yes, marm,”’ said 
several boys at once, ‘‘ but we can’t Aeep those, and we all 
want to own ‘ Black Beauty.’” E. Ble 


CHRISTMAS — GOING TO SEE GRANDMOTHER. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S PRE- 


A LETTER THAT HELPS. 
New York City, Nov. 7, 1890. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,— Your kind answer to my letter has reached 
me, and J ta ge gh in enclosing check for two hundred 
dollars towards the publication of “ Black Beauty” i 
Spanish, for distribution in Mexico and Cuba. One hun- 
dred dollars is from my sister, Miss O. E. P. Stokes, and 
one hundred my own contribution to the work. Any one 
who has rar” in Mexico and Cuba must fully realize 
the great need of spreading humane ideas among a people 
often, I think, ignorantily cruel. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES. 


The whole amount needed, as we stated in November 
“Our Dumb Animals,” is about one thousand dollars for 
each language, which includes translation, type setting 
stereotyping, and printing a first edition of five thousand 
copies. — EpITor. 


-_ 


ANOTHER LETTER THAT HELPS. 


New York Ciry, Oct. 21, 1890. 
My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

I send you a small good-by, as I am off for Egypt 
(D.V.). I hope to work with you all the time, every day. 
If you think well of it, | would be glad to have the enclosed 
one hundred dollars used to print and circulate “ Black 
Beauty” in the Spanish language. My frequent visits to 
the tropics assure me of the dire need of this little volume 
amongst these people. With many warm wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


ANOTHER GOOD LETTER. 
Nov. 15, 1890. 


DEAR SIR: 
Please receive the enclosed hundred dollars ,to aid 
in extending your work in the Spanish countries. 
Very sincerely. 


SENT TO OUR “AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY” FROM 
N. CITY. 


Oct. 30, 1890. 
My DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I know the dear animals to which your devoted life is 
bound will have a happier Christmas this year than ever 
before. 

Will you please to accept my enclosed check for one 
hundred dollars. 

Wishing you and them A Merrie Christmas and A 
Happy New Year, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. K. CHAMPLIN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Weare glad to find in New Hampshire papers excellent 
accounts of the good work of President Marvin, of the 
New Hampshire society, who travels over the State as 
president and prosecuting officer to enforce the laws. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 
Although as we have said before more than a 
thousand American papers, including many of 
highest literary standing and largest circula- 
tion, have spoken in praise of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” 
it gives us pleasure to find in the ‘‘ Mew York 
Herald” of October 12th, with its great circula- 
tion of over 190,000 copies, the following : — 


A horse’s story has been told before, but never so well as 
in “ Black Beauty.”? The narrative is so good that almost 
any one will read it for its own sake, and it is so skilfully 
done that by the time it is finished the reader has learned 
almost all that can be taught about the proper treatment of 
the horse. All children will like the book, and learn from 
its pages how to behave toward dumb animals in general, 
as well as to become fonder of the noblest animal of all. 
Most men, and women too, among horse owners, will find, 
on reading it, it is just the book they want to give to their 
drivers and grooms. As it is not published for profit, but 
at bare cost of production, and as a humane enterprise, 
it is pleasing to add that it may be purchased in any quan- 
tity at twelve cents a copy (although it is a book of two 
hundred and fifty pages) and that postage is only eight 
cents additional. Zach street car company in the land 
should give a copy to each of its men, and it should also be 
distributed freely in livery stables and among truckmen 
and hack drivers. Persons who would like to help the 

ood work along, but do not know how to distribute the 

ook, can have the work done for them by sending the 
price of few or many copies direct to the society, which will 
put the books where they will do good. 


[To the above we add that our ‘‘ old gold” 
six cent edition, or tex cents when sent by mail, 
is printed from the same type, and just as good 


as the twelve cent edition for general distribu- 
tion. — Eprror. ] 


ANIMAL HERALD. 


We are glad to receive No. 1, Vol. 1., “Animal Herald,” 
New Orleans, and learn through it of good work done by 
the Louisiana society. We hope this little sheet will grow 
until it covers the whole South. 


THE HUMANE JOURNAL, OF ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are glad to receive No.1, Vol. I., of “ The Humane 
Fournal, of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and wish it every 
success, but think it would be better to alter the name some- 
what, so that it shall not be confounded with “ The Humane 
Fournal,” of Chicago. It is better that each of our humane 
journals should have a distinctive name, and then every tub 
can stand on its own bottom. 


A CURIOUS DREAM. 


A laborer at the Dundee harbor lately told his wife, on 
awakening, a curious dream which he had during the 
night. e dreamed that he saw coming toward him, in 
order, four rats. The first was one very fat, and was fol- 
lowed by two lean rats, the rear rat Aw blind. The 
dreamer was greatly perplexed as to what evil might 
follow, as it has been understood that to dream of rats 
denotes coming calamity. He appealed ‘to his wife con- 
cerning this, but she, poor woman, could not help him. 
His son, a sharp lad, who heard his father tell the story, 
volunteered to be the interpreter. ‘* The fat rat,” he said, 
‘‘is the man who keeps the public house, that ye gang till 
sae often, and the twa lean anes are me and my mither, 
and the blind ane is yerself, father.” — Scotch Paper. 


THE ROOSTER SWAM AWAY. 


It is not often that a rooster has any particular desire to 
take a bath, but on Saturday a Port Orange, N. J., bird 
showed that, under the pressure of necessity, he could 
swim like a duck. He was chased by a dog to the edge of 
the Morris canal, and, seeing no other mode of escape, he 
jumped in. The dog followed, but the rooster, using both 
wings and feet as propellers, forged rapidly through the 
water. The canal is very beoall at that place, and he 
looked over his shoulder several times to see whether his 

ursuer was gaining on him or not. He was clearly the 

aster swimmer of the two, and when he struggled up the 
opposite bank the dog was a bad second. The triumphant 
rooster stood upon the shore, crooked his neck, and crowed 
until he could n’t see; and while thus indulging in selt- 
laudation the dog landed and almost succeeded in catching 
him by the tail. He had hardly time to save himself by 
fluttering into a tree.— New York Sun. 


DID NOT DO MIRACLES. 


A little town near Providence boasts a church whose 
pastor, besides being an eloquent preacher, is a man of 
stalwart proportions. Atone of his evening prayer meet- 
ings the services were disturbed by two young men, who 
audibly scoffed at everything they saw or heard. Finally 
the pastor remonstrated with them on their behavior, and 
asked them why they attended the meeting. 

** We came expecting to see miracles pertormed,” impu- 
dently replied one of the rascals. Leaving the desk and 
walking quietly down the aisle, the pastor seized one after 
the other by the collar, and, as they disappeared out of the 
door, remarked : ‘* We don’t perform miracles here, but we 
do cast out devils.” — Boston Globe. 


I should not wonder if the following 
poem, written for our ‘‘ American Humane 
Education Society,” should be read as 
widely as “ Black Beauty,” and be recited as 
often in schools and Sunday schools as 
“Ben Hazzard’s Guests.” It is another 
chapter of the gospel of humanity to God’s 


lower creatures. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(Copyrighted by the ‘‘American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,” 1890, and all rights reserved.) 


SIMON GRUB’S DREAM. 


The text was this: ‘‘ Jnasmuch as ye 

Have done tt to these, ye have done it to me.” 
Soon Simon slept, for ’t was sultry weather, 
And the dream and the sermon went on together. 


He dreamed that he died, and stood at the gate 
Of the outer court, where the angels wait 

For those who hear the glad ‘‘ Well done,” 
And can enter the realms of the Holy One. 


While Simon waited, and wondered if he 

Had forgotten the password, or lost the key, 

A voice above him said, loud and clear, 

‘*Do you know you must bring your witnesses 
here?” 


‘* Of witnesses there are many,” said he; 

‘*My brethren and neighbors will all speak for 
me.” 

But the brethren and neighbors came not near, 

And he heard only a whinny, familiar and clear. 


And old Grayfoot, the horse, stood just at his 
right 
While around on the other side, just coming in 


sight, 

Was a crowd of dumb creatures, so forlorn and 
so poor 

That the angel wept as he opened the door. 


Then Simon grew pale, and, trembling with fear, 

Said, ‘‘Oh why are not some of the brethren 
here? 

Pray wait, pray wait, they ’ll surely come.” 

*T was Grayfoot that spoke then, and Simon was 
dumb: 


‘On wintry nights I’ve stood in my stall, 

When the cold winds blew through the cracks 
in the wall, 

Till every joint and sinew and bone 

Seemed frozen and dead as the coldest stone. 


‘‘T’ve shivered the dreary time away, 
With only some wisps of the poorest hay, 
Then put to work with shout and blow, 
So hungry and faint I could scarcely go.” 


Then old Brindle came, and with soft brown 
eyes 

Fixed on her master in sad surprise, 

Told a pitiful tale of starvation and cold, 

And how he had sold her food for gold. 


The foor sheep told their story too, 

Of bitter wrongs their whole life through; 
Turned out in cold and stormy weather, 
To starve and freeze and cry together. 


They were lowly cries, but they turned to prayer, 
And, floating upward, had rested there, 

Close by the ear of Him who says, 

‘**T will hear the cries of My poor always.” 


The old house dog, though treated ill, 

Came near, and fawned on his master still, 
Because the love these dumb things know 

Is more than human, more faithful, more true. 


Then conscience woke, like some torpid thing 

That is brought to life by the sun in spring, 

And it lashed and stung him like poisoned 
thongs, 

As memory brought him his train of wrongs, 

Forgetting nothing of word or deed, 

Of cruel blows or selfish greed. 


His cruelly treated friends that were dumb, 

Would they follow him on through the ages to 
come? 

Must he see them forever, gaunt, hungry, and 
cold? 

For ‘“‘ Time and eternity never grow old.” 

How oft in dumb pleading they’d asked a caress 


From his hands that had beaten and starved 
them! Ah yes, 


He remembered it all, and it stung him to know 


That the love they had craved had been met 
only with blow. 


Oh, could he live over the life that was past, 

And leave out its sins, to stand here at last 

With a soul that was white, for a happier fate, 

Was it conscience that whispered, ‘‘-Z0o late, 
too late!” 


He’d cruelly passed over life’s narrowing track, 

Till remorse claimed its own, — for that never 
turns back ; 

And sins scarce remembered, remembered too 
late, 

Grew black as he saw them from heaven’s 
barred gate. 


*T was in vain that he strove to speak, to say 
Those sweet, old words, ‘‘ Forgive, I pray,” 
Sin’s last sad cry; he was silent there; 

He was dumb, with such woful need of prayer. 


Then voices seemed floating on every breeze: 
‘** Ve did it to these,’ ‘ Ve did tt to these.’ 

Go hence, be homeless, go starve and freeze: 
‘ Ve did it to these,’ ‘Ve did tt to these.’ 


‘* And when you are faint and weary with woe, 

You will still hear the shout, you will still feel 
the blow, 

While a voice from which you shall never be free, 

Will whisper beside you, ‘ Ye did tt to me.’” 


But hark! What melody over him rolls? 
Do the angels sing requiems over lost souls? 
His last hope had fled. In an agony new 
He awoke, — to find himself safe in his pew. 


What his dumb friends thought none ever knew, 

When food was plenty and blows were few. 

But the teacher who follows us ever, it seems, 

Gives his strongest lessons, sometimes, in 
dreams. 


Remember, dear friends, that the lips that are 
dumb 

May be those that will speak when our time 
shall come 

To stand at the entrance, and watch and wait 

For the angel! to open, or close, the gate. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
ANOTHER HAPPY FAMILY. 


It was a gala day in the Rushville, Indiana, 
schools. The G. A. R. and W. R. C. societies 
of the town were to present a flag to the chil- 
dren, to be unfurled on the school building. 

Speeches were to be delivered and patriotic 
songs to be sung on the beautiful green lawn. 

The children had marched out and formed in 
hollow half-square around the speakers’ plat- 
form, when right out in the square hopped the 
cutest little brown rabbit you ever saw. 

He stopped in the centre, his ears erect, his 
bright eyes snapping, his forepaws up, as if to 
say, Why, how do you do? I thought I would 
come out and see what all this means, anyway. 

He was greeted with a shout of applause by 
the children, and carefully captured, but where 
he came from nobody knew. But soon some 
bright eyes found the nest at the foot of a tree, 
close to the walk, and, looking in, we saw five 
little brothers and sisters. 

We put the little rover back in his home, 
drove stakes to protect it from the crowd, and 
there they have lived unmolested until they have 
become ‘‘ grown up” rabbits. 

Do you not think it speaks well for our ‘‘Band 
of Mercy” boys and girls, that the mother 
rabbit selected for her nest a school-house yard 
where, every day, over six hundred children pass 
in and out? She saw so many gold and silver 
stars, she knew her children would be protected ; 
and she was right. 

A. O. 

Rushville, Indiana, Oct. 14, 1890. 


The world is a looking-glass and gives back 
to every man the expression of his own face. 
Frown at it and it will in turn look sourly upon 
you; laugh at it and with it and it is a jolly, 
kind companion; and so let all young persons 
take choice. — Thackeray. 
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By kind permission of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, its publishers, we 
put before our readers | 
this one of the forty-six 
beautiful pictures of “One 
Years Sketch Book,” by | 
Irene E. Jerome, and 
vise our readers who are 
looking for something truly 
beautiful to examine this 
book. 


WIDE MARGIN FOR 
GRATITUDE. 


Of the late Bishop Ames, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told: While 
presiding over a certain conference 
in the West, a member began a 
tirade against universities and edu- 
cation, thanking God that he had 
never been corrupted by contact with 
a college. After proceeding thus 
for a few minutes, the Bishop in- 
terrupted with the question, “Do L 
understand that the brother thanks 
God for his ignorance?” 

“Well, yes,” was the answer: | 
“you can put it that way if you 
want.” 

“Well, all I have to say,” said 
the Bishop, in his sweetest musical 
tone, ‘‘all I have to say is that the 
brother has a good deal to thank 
God for.” 


WHO PULLED THE 
BELL-ROPE? 


AN ENGINEER’S STORY OF 
THE SAVING OF MANY 
LIVES. 


A dozen railroad engineers 
and conductors met by chance 
the other day, and an old, 
gray-haired veteran of the 
cab told a story. He had 
been an engineer with a big 
reputation as a ‘‘ runner” in 
the years gone by, but, on 
account of failing nerves and | 
eyesight, was now enjoying 
an easy berth around the shops, says the Kansas 
City ‘* Star.” He said :— 

“It was when the old Y. M. & B. was first 
opened up,” he began. ‘‘I was pulling passenger, 
and took the first coach over the road. I gota 
good run, all day-work, and was holdin’ her 
down as a good thing. ’Bout a year after we’d 
got to doin’ a good business I had some extra 
runnin’ and lost my turn for a while, and run 
nights all of the time. It was my last trip be- 
fore I’d get back to my own run, and I was feel- 
in’ glad to get onto the day ‘trick’ again. We’d 
had some mighty bad weather, and lots of water 
fell. Our track was in pretty good shape, 
though, and we didn’t much fear washouts, 
so we kept up with the ‘card’ pretty well. On 
the night I spoke about I was on No. 2. We had 
a heavy train, but the machine I had was able to 
‘get there,’ and I was on time till we struck a 
freight that couldn’t take the siding. They 
‘swung us down,’ and we side-tracked until the 
freight got away. I was pretty warm over losing 
the time, and when we lit out of there I pulled 
her right up to the notch, and she went for all 
she was worth. We were makin’ about 45 miles 
an hour, and when we reached the ‘ fill’ east of 
Wildcat, I worked steam all the way down. We 
were "bout half-way to the creek when the bell 
rang. I worked mighty quick, but it was down 
hill, and the rails were wet, and I didn’t get 
stopped until the pilot was almost over the 
bridge—or where the bridge ought to be—’cause 
when I stopped the head-light was shining over 
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CHRISTMAS WEATHER IN NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 


achasm. The bridge was washed away. 
You can tell just ’bout how I felt. My fireman 
nearly fainted, and I wasn’t far behind him. 
Well, after we stopped, the conductor, a smart 
chap, with a fancy lamp and rubber collar, came 
a-runnin’ up wantin’ to know why I stopped. 

*«?*Cause the bell rang. What did you pull 
the rope for? I says. 

didn’t,’ says he. 

‘¢ «Well, who did?’ I says. 

‘** «No one,’ says he, hot like. 

“© © Well, some one pulled it or I wouldn’t a 
stopped,’ says I. 

‘*The conductor looked at me a minute, and 
just then the brakeman came up. 

‘““*Did you pull the rope, Joe? said the 
‘con.’ 

No,’ says Joe. 

‘* Just of a sudden a thought struck me, and I 
told the ‘ braky’ toask the porter. The ‘coon’ 
hadn’t pulled the bell, and the passengers in his 
car were all asleep until I jerked them endways 
with the ‘air.’ I took the conductor around to 
the front end and showed him the bridge. He 
was scared to death, and we went back together 


through the train to see who pulled the bell- | 


rope, but every mother’s son of them swore it 
wasn’t touched. I began to get scared again, 


and told them about the bridge, and everybody 
came out to look at it. We couldn’t find anybody 
who gave the signal, and after we’d flagged back 
to the station I got to thinkin’ more and more, 
| and I came to the opinion that the bell was 


Gad! | 


rung by Providence. There was 150 people on 
the train, and if that bell hadn’ta rung I’d a took 
them all over into the Wildcat, and dropped 
them about 100 into the water. There wouldn’t 
been anybody left to tell about it either. 

‘“‘The superintendent looked into the thing 
after I reported, and had me and Joe up ‘ on the 
carpet’ twice, but we both heard the bell and 
swore to it. Some chap got out a long explana- 
tion that the bell-rope was tight stretched, and 
we struck a low joint coming down the hill, 
when one end of the coach sagged. and, the rope 
being tight, it rung the bell, but I don’t believe 
it. Jt was Providence that did tt, and I know tt, 


| and J’ve never swore an oath since, and never 


will.” 


Praise your children for everything they do 
well. 

Praise your wife for everything she does well. 

Praise your husband for everything he does 
well. 

Praise your brothers and sisters for every- 
thing they do well. 

Praise people you employ for everything they 
do well. 

Praise everybody for everything they do to 
make the world happier or better. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF _ every child and older person to seize make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY ? 


I answer: 


every opportunity ¢o say a kind some dumb creature happier. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 
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Worcester, Mass. 
Fairfield Band. 

P., Miss G. Davis. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Public Schools. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., J. MacMillar. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Carrie Nash. 

Blue Bird Band. 

P., L. B. Washburn. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., G. W. Dawley. 
Band of Hope. 

P., Ida Stockman. 
Thoreau Band. 

P., Mr. White. 
Touch-me-not Band. 

P., Miss Shepperd. 
Golden Rod Band. 

P., Miss Patterson. 
Sunshine Band. 

W. 

Bluebell Band. 

P., Amelia Ehlers. 
Canary Band. 

P., H. |. Wright. 
Heliotrope Band. 

P., Bess A. Robb. 

Busy Bees Band, No. 2. 
P., Wilda Kindig. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Maude Morris. 
Rosebud Band, No. 2. 
P.,S. |. Hawkins. 

Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Viola Hinkle. 

Band of Hope. 

P., G. Kendig. 

Robin Band. 

P., Mary Dobyns. 

Dove Band. 

P., Hattie E. Thompson. 
ag! Bees Band, No. 3. 
P., Mrs. Emma Ogborn. 
Touch-me-not Band. 

P., Emma Cadwalladen. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Kate A. Wright. 
Pansy Band, No. 2. 

P., Floy L. Crickett. 
Golden Rod Band, No. 2. 
¥., Miss Hilton. 
Rosebud Band, No. 3. 
P., Katherine Gunn. 
Golden Rule Band. 

P., Lillie V. Lambert. 
1’li Try Band. 

P., Mrs. I. L. Carver. 
Busy Bees Band, No. 4. 
P., Kate R. Byers. 
Golden Rule Band, No. 2. 
P., Katie E. Falmer. 
Busy Bees Band, No. 5. 
P., Marian Rose. 
Robin Band, No. 2. 

P., Mrs. Lida Shasser. 
Golden Rod Band, No. 3. 

.» Flo Bryan. 

Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Minnie Trask. 

C.S. Hubbard Band. 

P., Miss Cratty. 

Shubuta, Miss. 

Shubuta Band. 

P., Mrs. Clara E. Parker. 
Revere, Mass. 

Little Waves Band. 

P., Henrietta S. Pike. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Public Schools. 

Geo. Washington Band. 
P., L. Williams. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Stella Kirkpatrick. 
Bluebird Band, No. 2. 

P., Helen Sotspirch. 
Pansy Band, No.3. 

P., Hattie Tisdale. 

Rose Band, No.2 
P., Elia Spauldin 
Robin Band, No. 
P., Lena Gaston. 
Canary Band. 

-» Alberta Sumner, 
Busy Bees Band, No. 3. 
P., Josie Huffman. 
Rosebud Band, No. 3. 
P., Alice Firdler. 
Redbird Band. 

P., Irene Roberts. 
Band of Mercy. 

-» Laura Hungan. 
Band of Freedom. 

P., Della Caldwell. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Emma Firdler. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Clara E. Crien. 


g 
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Whippoorwill Band. 


P., Emma K. McCullough. 


Canary Band, No. 2. 
P., Daisy Baker. 
Rosebud Band, No. 4. 
P., Lucy N. Warden. 
Robin Band, No. 3. 
P., Annie Peters. 
Hiawatha Band. 

P., Miss Coleman. 
Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Miss Hinsey. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Flora Ross. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Maggie Evans. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Fanny Samuels. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Bella Samuels. 
Turtle Dove Band. 

P., Julia Sheehan. 
Violet Band. 

P., Jessie Martin. 
Golden Rod Band. 

P., Allie Tilfer. 

Cool Palace Band. 

P., Emma L. Nye. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Hattie Birdsall. 
Busy Bees Band, No. 2. 
P., Mabel Empie. 
Rosebud Band, No. 2. 
P., Hattie Dana. 
Robin Band. 

Katie Wagner. 
Pansy Band, No. 2. 
P., Kate Wiersmith. 
Garfield Band. 

P., Rosa C. Mahoney. 
Rose Band. 

P., Sallie Scott. 
Canary Band. 

P., Jennie McPherson. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., Winnie Hughes. 
Lily Band. 

P., Miss Burton. 
Thoreau Band. 

P., Helen Spaulding. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Eda Sirfert. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Ida Hatfield. 
Pansy Band. 

Mabel Kitterman. 
Humming Bird Band. 
P., Minnie Melick. 
Tube Rose Band. 

P., Minnie Williams. 
Ottumwa Band. 

P., Rosa Warner. 

Red Rose Band. 

P., Florence Griffith. 
St. Clair, Pa. 
Kindliest Band. 

P., Mamie Lotts. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Relief Band. 

P., W. H. Townsend. 
No. Hatley, Quebec, Can. 
L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. W. B. LeBaron. 
Gatchellville, Pa. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Hattie Walker. 
Fremont, Wis. 
Arabian Band. 

P., Mrs. E. L. Damon, 
Eddyville, Lowa. 
Public Schools. 

I?ll Try Band. 

P., Mary Simons. 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., Mrs. Hayes. 
Canarv Band. 

P., Miss Harper. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Nellie Safferty. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. M. O. Harper. 
Beacon, Iowa. 

Public Scl Is. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Anna Paskin. 
Violet Band. 

P., Nellie Brown. 
Pink Band. 

P., Mary Thomas. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Emma Rean. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., J.D. Morris. 
Auburn, N.Y. 

Home Band. 

P., Mrs. Jane Rogers. 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
Stewart Band. 

P., Mrs. W. D. Stewart. 
Brandon, Miss. 
Evans Band. 

P., Mrs. Mary K. Evans. 


| 
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To teach and lead word, or do a kind act that will 
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Charleston, Ill. 

Black Beauty Band. 
P., Ellen F. Cleaves. 
Charleston, 
Jenkins Band. 

P., Gertrude Jenkins. 
Longton, Kan. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. Mattie Craig. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Violet Band. 

P., Bertha F. Williams. 
Peralto, New Mexico. 
P., Mrs. Alice Lewis. 
Abbeville, La. 
Magnolia Band. 

P., Mrs. Orphelia C. Jones. 
Upland, Ind. 

White Band. 

Mrs. Rev. J. C. White. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Oakridge Band. 

P., Frank Gilmore. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Good Will Band. 

P., Miss A. M. Reed. 
Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss G. E. Harwood. 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Penn. College. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., John Chawner. 
Whittier Band. 

P., S. M. Hadley. 
Audubon Band. 

P., E. Haworth. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., E. H, Gifford. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Rosa E. Lewis. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Oskaloosa College. 
Garfield Band. 

P., Eva Sewers. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., G. H. Perry. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., M. E. Wood. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Spring Creek S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Rachel Kinley. 
I’ll Try Band. 

P., Jennie Cochran. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mary L. Johnston. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Coddington Band. 

P., Flora S. Davis. 
Lee, Mass. 

Protecting Band. 

P., Chas. Robinson. 
Lynnville, Lowa, 
Whittier Band. 

P., Arthur Pratt. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Emma Butrum. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Ida Macy. 
Newton, Iowa. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Minnie Walsh. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Carrie Harvey. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Stella Winn. 

Blue Bird Band. 

P., Carrie B. Jackson. 
Robin Band. 

P., Fidelia Skinner. 
Lily Band. 

P., Kate Reed. 

Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Fannie Alexander. 
Lincoln Band. 

P.. H.1.. Hurst. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Carrie M. Sheldon. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Clara M. Hopkins. 
Heliotrope Band. 

P., Lizzie Hass. 
Henry Bergh Band. 
P., Ida Griebsling. 
Daisy Band. 

P., Libbie Dean. 
Newton, Iowa. 

John Elliot Band. 

P., G. W. Wormley. 
Charleston, Il. 
Western Band. 

P., Kate Davis. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Rainbow Band. 

P., Sarah W. Turner. 
Linwood, Ohio. 
Woodland Band. 

P., Annie Martin. 
Belleville, Wis. 
Caldwell Band. 
Supt., Emily Caldwell. 
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Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Gould Band. 

Supt., Mrs. Prop. Gould. 
Evansville, Wis. 
Monston Band. 

P., Miss L. Monston, 
Clinton, Wis. 

Soper Band. 

P., Mrs. Elvira Soper. 
Humbolt, Lowa. 
Indian Mound Band. 
P., Della Snowden. 
Webster City, Iowa. 
Robin Band. 

P., Anna Keith. 

Lily Band. 

P., Bill Miracle. 
Canary Band. 

P., Evelyn Riley. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Julie Beach. 
Humming Bird Band. 
P., Alice Cook. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Maude Ash. 

Busy Workers Band. 
P., Carrie Willis. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., May Wickware. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Ida B. Secor. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Ella Henneberry. 
Whittier Band. 

P., A. A. Weaver. 
Lincoln Band. 

Bessie Fisher. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Clara R. Bamber. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Ida Combs. 

Glen Elder, Kan. 
Peach Blossom Band. 
P., Mamie Detwiler. 
Chatham, Pa. 

P., Willie Gilmore. 
Attica, Ind. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., Mattie J. McAdams. 
Band. 
P., Willa Hays. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Kate O. Zimmerman, 
Washington Band. 
Vina Price. 

Franklin Band. 

P., Kate L. Holmes. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Ella Hoover. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Anna Sheridan. 
Lilley Band. 

P., Alma Rank. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Mrs. A. M. Baker. 
Dove Band. 

P., A. M. Baker. 
Williamsport, Ind. 
Whittier Band. 

P., S.C. Hanson. 
Tennyson Band. 

P., T. A. Clifton. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., John A. Hatton. 
Pansy Band. 

P., A. E. Wilson. 
Lilley Band. 

P., Charity Jones. 
Goldsboro, N.C. 
Woodland Band. 

P., Lizzie C. Hollowell. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Presbyterian Band, 
P., Mrs. E. J. Leary. 
Providence, R. I. 
American Band. 

P., Geo. A. Taylor. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Working Girls Band. 
P., Miss Anna Murdock. 
Stoughton, Wis. 

L. T. L. Band. 
Supt., Mrs. O. S. Rice. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Workers Band. 
P., Nellie Lyons, 
Eldora, Iowa. 

Public Schools. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Julia Scurry. 
Canary Band. 

P., Ella Stoltz. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Frank E. Tilton. 
Goldenrod Band. 

P., Ella F. Scurry. 
Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. M. B. Edmundson. 
H. M. Stanley Band, 
P., H.S. Edwards. 
Touch-me-not Band, 
P., C. F. Woodward. 
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Forget-me not Band. 

P., Clara McElroy. 

Eldora, lowa. 

Industrial School. 

Lincoln Band, 

P., C. S. Page. 

U.S. Grant Band. 

P., R. Kain. 

Geo. Washington Band, 

P., G. L. Stahl. 

Gen’! Harrison Band. 

P., J. P. Humphries. 

Gartield Band. 

P., A. H. Leonard. 

Harriet B. Stowe Band. 
North, 

lowa Falls, lowa. 

Public Schools. 

Busy Bee Band. 

Po Libbin Tower. 

Rosebud Band. 

P., Ella Parmelee. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Jennie Mellen. 

Goldenrod Band. 

P., Jennie E. Smith. 

Whittier Band. 

P., Alice Clark. 

Longfellow Band. 

P., Francis McWhirter. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., J. Peasley. 

Canary Band. 

P., Georgie Griffith. 

Iowa Falls, lowa. 

Ellsworth College. 

Touch-me-not Band. 

P., C. W. Lyon. 

Forget-me-not Band. 

P., A. D. Cromwell. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Bartlett St. School. 

Iris Band. 

P., Anna M. Stone. 

Luray, Kansas. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., C. L. McAfee. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Public Schools. 

Goldenrod Band. 

P., Mary Hostetler. 

Violet Band. 

P., Rose Woodward. 

Blue Eyes Band. 

P., Helen Krushopft. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Ella Gordon. 

Sunflower Band. 

P., May E. Temple. 

Robin Band. 

P., Kate Niblock, 

Bluebird Band. 

P., Neitie Wells. 

Canary Band. 

P., M. Julia Long. 

Redbird Band. 

P., Josephine Stickle. 

Lily Band. 

P., Marion Pierce. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Minnie A. Bach, 

Rosebud Band. 

P., Lena 1. Cole. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., Carrie Boones. 

Invincibles Band. 

P., Eugene Binford. 

Merry Birds Band. 

Campbell. 

Rose Band. 

P., Bessie Niblock. 

Lark Band. 

P., Eva Wildman, 

Wren Band. 

P., Emma Wood. 

Humming Bird Band. 

P., Myrta Pierce. 

Golden Rod Band No. 

P., Francis P. Schoff. 

W.C. Bryant Band. 

P.. Mary T. Southan. 

Irving Band. 

P., Leah J. Whildon. 

Hawthorn Band. 

P., Mary Banks. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Emily Kearney. 

Goldfinch Band. 

P., Lillian Shorthill., 

Canary Band No. 2. 

P., Agnes J. McMollan. 

Oriole Band. 

P., Annette Moore. 

Pansy Band No. 2. 

P., Alice B. Lincoln. 

Whittier Band. 

P., Fannie J. Hanford. 

Louisa M. Alcott Band. 

P., Mrs. L. W. L. Patten. 

Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Sadie M. Rodgers. 

Pansy Band No. 3. 

P., Mary McFarlan., 

Blue Bird Band No. 2. 

P., Emma Pierce. 

Mayflower Band. 

P., Carrie Kruitzen. 

Lily of the Valley Band. 

P., Daisy Riley. 

Robin Band. 

?., Anna Cornelius, 
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Star Band. 

P., Amy L. Perry. 
Bobolink Band. 

P., Mary C. Ayer. 
Pink Band. 

P., Lila B. Weeks. 
Whippoorwill Band. 
P., Amanda Dobson. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Nannie A. Havens. 
C. S. Hubbard Band. 
P., Floy Ticknor. 
Pansy Band, 


Busy Bee Band. 

P., Flora Hobart. 

9th Grade Band. 

P., Ida Schell. 

10th Grade Band. 

P., Mattie Beedon. 

G. T. Angell Band. 

P., Helen M. Brown. 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Golden Crown Band. 
P., Robt. J. Thompson, 
Covington, Ind. 

Public Schools. 
Emersonian Band. 

P., Cora Lary. 

Miss Alcott Band. 

P., 1da Webb. 
Washington Band. 

P., Emma Snoddy. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., S. A. D. Harry. 
Busy Bees Band. 

P., Nettie Strader. 
Lilley Band. 

P., Ollie Armstrong. 
Violet Band. 

P., Maud Cox. 

Robin Band. 

P., Luella Musselman. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss L. Musselman. 
Covington, Ind. 

Ind. Normal School. 
Lu Wallace Band. 

P., Olive E. Coffeen. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dighton Rock Band. 
P., Miss H. L. Turner. 
Van Oren, III. 

Sewall Band. 

P., Hattie E. Brown. 
Seville, Ohio. 

Golden Rule Band, 

P., H. M. Frazier. 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hipple Band. 

P., Elmer Hipple 
Gardner, Ill. 

L. T. L. Band. 


P., Mrs.Virginia M. Taxis. 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Catholic Schools, 
Lily Band. 

P., Sister Vincent. 
Rose Band. 

P., Sister Aloysius. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Sister Gertrude. 
Violet Band. 

P., Sister Clare. 
Marshalltown, Lowa. 
Soldiers’ Home. 
Grant Band. 

P., Scott Weakley. 
Lincoln Band, 

P., Alfred Hicks. 
Garfield Band. 

P., E. H. Rigart. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Wm. Gurnius. 
Maquoketa, lowa. 
Junior League Band. 
P., Stella M. Bounds. 
Montgomery, Ind. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Truman H. Ellis. 
Isle La Motte, Vt. 
W.C.T. U. Band. 
P., Mrs. J. E. Bowen. 
Glen Elder, Kansas. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Edwin Giger. 
Houston, Neb. 
Wellcame Band. 

P., Mrs. B. D. Lindquist. 
Manchester, N. H 


St. Paul Meth.Epis.S.S. Bd. 


P., Miss Alto Willard. 
Montreal, Canada. 
Silver Band. 

P.,S.V. Davis. 

Wolf Creek, E. Tenn. 
Live and Let Live Band. 
P., Geo. Allen. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Faithful Band. 

P., Ruth N. Walker. 

I Try Band. 

P., Bertha M. Helm, 
Never Fail Band. 

P., Edith D. Helm. 
Oakland City, Ind. 
Angell Band. 

P., Carrie C. Cockrum. 
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Muskegon, Mich. 
Little Defenders Band. 
P., Alice E. Burnam. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Public Schools. 
Canary Band. 

P.,S. L. Badollet. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Nellie Parsons. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Nellie Wadsworth. 
Lily of the Valley Band. 
P,, Carrie M. Goff. 
Robin Band. 

P., Minnie Hansone. 


George Washington Band. 


P., Mary McMillen, 
Lincoln Band, 

P., Josie Clausen, 
Livingston Band. 

P., Robuta Hattenhauer. 
U.S. Grant Band. 

P., Janie B. Baldwin. 
Golden Rod Band. 

P., Nellie A. Wickham. 
H. M. Stanley Band. 
P., Mary A. Damon. 
Thomas Edison Band. 
P., Morna Moore. 
Joyful Band. 

P., Mamie Dale. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Wm. Tyndale. 
Progress Band. 

P., Miss Shepler. 

Long fellow Band. 

P., Nellie R. Hayes. 
Sunflower Band. 

P., Geo. W. Price. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Hiawatha Band. 

P., Miss Sims. 
Heliotrope Band, 

P., Miss Meyers. 
Busy Bee Band. 

P., Miss Pile. 

Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Licia Young. 
Garfield Band. 

P., Mrs. Barcla, 
Golden League Band, 
P., Miss Chamberlain. 
Happy Homes Band. 
P., Miss Mulqueen, 
Lily Band. 

P., Etta McMahon, 
Heartsease Band. 

P., Mary L. Tinley. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mary D. Davenport. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss White. 
Chrysanthemum Band. 
P., Ena Barstow. 
Canary Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. Lizzie Gleason. 
Mayflower Band. 

P , Mamie Hardin. 
Willing Band. 

P., Mrs. I. F. Weare. 
Robin Band No, 2. 

P., Anna Blanchard, 
Pansy Band No. 2. 

P., Miss V. Reynolds. 
Canary Band No. 3. 
P., Dora Hood. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Ernestine Stephen. 
Robin Band No. 3. 

P., Kate Holder. 

Red Bird Band. 

P., Kittie A. Bucher. 


Lily of the Valley Bd. No.2 


P., Kila Boyer. 

Golden Rod Band No. 2. 

P.. Mrs. M. A. Curtis. 

Rose Band. 

P., Kate Wickham, 

Never Fail Band. 

P., Miss W. White. 

1711 Try Band, 

P., Sadie Caffal. 

Rose Band No. 2. 

P., Carrie Alexander, 

Daisy Band. 

P., Carrie Burmuehlen. 

Canary Band No. 4. 

P., Lizzie Connor, 

Geo. Washington Band 
No.3 


o. 8. 

P., Julia Walker. 
Happy Hours Band No. 
P., Stella Baldwin. 
U.S. Grant Band No. 2. 
P., Kate Blapsum. 
Lilly Band. 

P., Kate Payne. 

Red Bird Band No. 2. 
P., Lizzie Crocker. 
Bluebird Band No. 2. 
P., Lillian A. Hart. 
Rosebud Band No. 2. 
P., Maggie Britton. 
Busy Bees Band No. 2. 
P., Jennie Howe. 
Bluebell Band. 

P., R. B. Armstrong. 
Sweet Mary Band. 

P., Hettie M. Davis. 
Redbird Band. 

P., Mary Mithen. 
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Pansy Band No. 3. 
P., Dora Grass. 
Canary Band No. 5. 
P., Ella McIntosh. 
Rosebud Band No. 3. 
P., Anna Mikesell. 
Sweet William Band. 
P., Myrtle Cutler. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Mrs. L. Graves. 
Buttercups Band. 

P., Myrtle C. Caruthers. 
Snowbird Band. 

P., Josie M. Shea. 
Busy Bees Band No. 3. 
P., Hulda E. Luchow. 
Buttercups Band. 

P., Myrtle Boardman. 
Violet Band. 

P., Mary Duncan. 
‘Tulip Band. 

P., Mary Furgason. 
Verbena Band. 

P., Julia Walker. 
Pansy Band No. 4. 
P., Barbora Anderson. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Effie M. Belati. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Golden Rule Band. 
P., Wm. P. Hunnicutt. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 
P., Mr. Young. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Catholic Schools. 
Canary Band. 

P., Sister O’ Mundee. 
Robin Band. 

P., Sister Luella. 
Rose Band. 

P., Sister Chionia, 


P., Sister Florence. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Sister Vitalis. 
Violet Band. 

P., Sister Climacus. 
Verbena Band, 

P., Sister Zita. 
New York. 


Friends Rutherford Band. 


P., Annie L. McDowell. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Little Sunbeams Band. 
P., A. L. McCumber. 
Rock Lane, Ind. 

Amina bona bonis Band. 
P., J. H. Smith. 
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Segreganset, Mass. 

Segreganset Band. 

P., Addie W. French. 

Portland, Me. 

North School Band. 

P., Mary R. McAleney. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Band. 

F. Bowen. 

Richfield, Minn. 

Washburn Home Band. 

P., Sarah A. Jenison. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Lucy C. Sweet. 

Schuylkill, Pa. 

Schuylkill Band. 

P., Anna U. Pennypacker. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Willing Hearts and Hands 
Band. 

P., D. G. Oldham. 

Aurora, Ill. 

Aurora Band. 

P.,C.M. F. Allen. 

Yardley, Pa. 

Yardley Y’s Band, 

P., Mrs. M.S, Twining. 

Montague, Mass. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Florence Ripley. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., Boley Wheelock. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Earnest Toilers Band. 

P., Miss Carrie Stamm. 

So. Wayne, Wis. 

So. Wayne Band. 

P., Mrs. Rev. J. N. Mills. 

Portland, Me. 

Clover Band. 

P., Dora H. Moulton. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Holbrook Band. 

P., Lettie D. Holbrook. 

Montgomery, Mass. 

Star Band. 

P., Emma Dalton. 

Lincoln, Ill. 

Rosebud Band, 

P., Mary L. Blair. 

Marshall, Mich. 

Hillside Band. 

P., Mrs. A. D. Schuy'er. 


PLEASANT LETTER FROM ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


St. PAUL SocigTy FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 
Orrice, 141 EAst NINTH STREET, 


DEAR MR, ANGELL: 


We have supplied our street car drivers, the fire halls, 
the police, hackmen, draymen, and livery barns, with 
“Black Beauty ;” and now the Board of Education of St. 
Paul has unanimously adopted it as supplementary reading 
in our forty-one public schools, and we intend organizing 
at once a Band of Mercy in each school in the city. 
you get the Sunday School Illustrated Edition, | want to 
put it in all the Sunday-school libraries. 

God bless you in your great and good work. 

Respecttull 
M. L. Hutcuins, Secretary. 


y> 


St. PauL, MINN. 


When 


Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq.: 


Dear Sir,— The copies (50) of ‘‘ Black Beauty” are 

Send 30 more (old gold). Am sorry I didn’t 
order 80 at first. They make splendid supplementary read- 
ing, and there should be an immense sale of the work for 
Your circular, ** Black Beauty 
Attacked,” is a magnificent advertisement, not only for 
Miss Sewell, but for American humanity. 

Respectfully, 


received. 


schools all over the land. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF 
MUSKEGON. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Oct. 22, 1890. 


G. 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


C. FISHER 


If a woman was as careful in selecting a hus- 
band to match her disposition as she is in 
selecting a dress to match her complexion, 
there would be fewer marriage troubles than 


there are. 


—_> 


Her true pleasures are the happiness of her 


family. — Rousseau. 


When once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen, the maiden herself will steal after 


soon. — Moore. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OUR FUTURE LAW-MAKERS. 


We cut the following from the college paper of Cornell 
(Iowa) College, of Oct. 31:— 


A NIGHT AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Michigan is the largest 
institution in the United States, and when her 
students furn loose for ‘‘a time,” they own the 
town and all there ts tn it. 

The dean of the law department was called 
to the presidency of the N. W. University of 
Evanston, last September, and Wednesday after- 
noon, October 15, the board of regents met and 
elected Prof. Knowlton to fill the vacancy. 

In honor of the event, the Jaw classes decided 
‘*there ought to be a demonstration.” 

They held their class meetings, and decided 
that each member be present in front of law 
building at 7.30 Pp. M., armed with Roman can- 
dles, a hardwood cane, and one or two brickbats 
tn his coat tails. The brickbats and canes were 
to be held in readiness to receive other classes 
of the university, in case they shonld undertake 
to ‘‘ break up the meeting.” 

At the appointed hour the ‘‘/aws” assembled, 
stx hundred strong, and, headed by two of ‘‘ dos 
leetle German bands” and several drum corps, 
proceeded to the new dean’s home. 

After arrival at their destination, it took about 
half the ‘‘daws” to keep the crowd back far 
enough so that the dean might be heard in 
acknowledgment of the occasion. After the 
ceremony of sky-rockets, artillery of fire-crack- 
ers, class and university yells, eloquent speeches 
by everybody, and the dean’s affectionate ‘‘ Good 
night,” the cry went up, ‘‘ Do the town!” Dur- 
ing this time, the students of all the other de- 
partments were gathering rapidly. They made 
several attempts to break up the meeting, but 
the vigorous use of the canes foiled them. The 
time for the brickbats had not come. 

The ‘‘doing the town” consists of running 
everybody and everything off the streets. As the 
cry spread through the town that the ‘‘ /aws” 
were doing it, every store was instantly closed. 

As the ‘‘d/aws” were marching down State 
Street, word came that the ‘‘/cts” (literaries) 
were about two blocks farther down and were 
waiting forthem. ‘‘ Rush the ‘Z¢s’” went up 
from every “daw,” and they instantly formed 
thirty-two abreast, and went down to meet the 
‘* Zits” on the keen run, and giving the ‘‘ daw 
yell” with so much vociferation that Gabriel 
would draw in his horn for shame. The ‘‘/#¢s,” 
too, came to meet them with equal alacrity; but 
they had not had sufficient time to organize, and 
the result was that the first shock sent them to 
pieces. 

‘** Take the street cars!” was the next cry. 
But not a car was out. Every one had been run 
into the station, and was under lock, key, and 
loaded guns. Not an officer was to be seen. 
Every policeman had business at home with his 
gentle wife. 

‘To the opera house!” was the next cry. 
There was a political meeting there. The law- 
like ‘“‘Zaws” rushed into the building six hun- 
dred strong, and greeted the orator with the 
greatest storm of applause he will ever hear, 
here or hereafter. After several moments of 
this, it became sufficiently quiet for the speaker 
to proceed. His first words were something 
about a recent question in politics, known as 
the ‘‘ tariff question.” At the mention of that 
he was howled, and hissed, and cheered till the 
old building was in danger of falling. The next 
sentence was something about American liberty. 
There is no word in the English language which 
so stirs a lawyer’s soul as that word ‘‘ liberty ” 
does. As it was uttered, every ‘‘/aw” arose to 
his feet, and there was the wildest enthusiasm of 
waving handkerchiefs, hats on canes, hurrahs, 
groans, cat yells, and deafening clamors of 
‘* Hear him” and “ Be still.” 

Upon the echoing dying out, another man 
stepped to the front of the stage and talked 
about “‘ State militia,” ‘‘ U. S. troops,” and guns 
with ‘‘ bayonets on’em,” and hinted various dark 
things, and the “ Zaws,” thinking they were not 
wanted in that place, made their exeunt with ten 
times the clatter of their entrance. 

Upon going out, they found the ‘ Z#s” waiting 
for them andorganized. But this time the canes 
were not heavy enough, and the cry of “ drick- 


bats!” was heard. A few of them came out 
from their slumber, but the ‘‘ /¢s,” taking warn- 
ing at the ominous sound, withdrew. Then the 
‘*laws” dispersed to their rooms to learn how 
to maintain peace, order, and justice among 
mankind. 


[We have no reason to suppose the students of Michigan 
University less law-abiding than at other similar institu- 
tions, and the above simply serves to prove what we have 
constantly asserted, — the need in America of the humane 
education which our ‘American Humane Education Soci- 
ety” is constantly seeking to promote. For this we offered 
to all American college students prizes for the best essays 


on the effect of humane education on the prevention of crime, | 


— for this we wrote the presidents of all American colleges 
and universities, asking the aid of themselves and their 
a this we sent to all their college libraries 

ound volumes of our humane publications, and to the 
students about seventy thousand copies of condensed infor- 
mation, — for this our “ American Humane Education 
Society” is now sending monthly to all American college 
reading rooms this paper. 

Some years ago we had the pleasure of addressing the 
faculties and students of several of our leading American 
universities and colleges. 

We suggested that to all their “‘ Greek letter”’ societies 
they should add another—‘‘ The American Legion of 
Honor,’ — open to all who, like Bayard of old, wish to be 
‘without fear and without reproach,” and who will take 
the old promise of chivalry that under all circumstances 
and on all occasions they wi/l endeavor to protect the 
defenceless and maintain the right. 

We again commend tp the careful consideration of 
American students who read this paper the formation in 
all our colleges and universities of chapters of “ Zhe Amer- 
tcan Legion of Honor,” whose membership may, by noble 
and chivalrous deeds, be made infinitely more honorable 
than membership of any or all the Greek letter societies to 
which so many college students now belong. 

Geo. T. ANGELL.] 


KINDNESS IN A STREET CAR. 


One warm spring morning a poor woman en- 
tered a heavily-laden down-town cable car, in 
one of our large Western cities. Besides her 
large market basket, she had two small children, 
hardly more than babies. A glance at her care- 
worn face and the shabby, although clean, attire 
of herself and the children, told at a glance of 
many a struggle with poverty. 

She was evidently on her way to market, and 
having no one to leave the babies with at home, 
had been forced to take them withher. Perhaps 
this had been the case before, for with a glance 
at the ‘‘rules and regulations,”—all fares five 
cents cash, and only infants in arms free,—she 
put her basket on the floor in front of her, and 
took both the children in her arms for the long, 
weary ride. 

Shortly afterward there entered the car two 
daintily-dressed school-girls, as fresh as the 
June morning itself. Their merry faces senta 
thrill of pleasure to the hearts of the other pas- 
sengers, so much of youth’s buoyancy and hap- 
piness did they seem to bring with them. 

They found seats next to the poor woman, 
and after a minute or two the one nearest said 
to her: ‘* Let me hold the little boy for you,” at 
the same time transferring the warm little 
bundle of humanity from the overcrowded 
mother’s lap to her own. 

The words were spoken so gently, and accom- 
panied by a smile so winning, that the little fel- 
low made no objection, but was happy and con- 
tented all the ride, especially when a rosy- 
cheeked apple from the pretty lunch-basket 
found its way to his tiny hands. 

The woman’s grateful ‘‘ Thank you!” as she 
left the car, showed that not only were the weary 
arms rested, but the heart cheered, by the little 
act of thoughtfulness. 


‘* What made you do that, Ruth?” asked her | 
companion. ‘See how he has mussed your | 


nice clean dress. It would have beer so much 
easier to have paid his fare, and let him havea 
seat.” 

‘““ Yes,” said Ruth, “ it would have been easier, 
but I don’t think it would have been so kind.” 

‘* God bless her!” exclaimed an old gentleman 
with white hair and gold-rimmed spectacles, as 
the corner was reached where the girls got off to 
go to school; ‘‘ God bless her, and may she long 
live to make the world brighter and better by 
her kind acts.” 


Bows drawn at a venture hit in a way that 
astonishes us, when God puts His own arrows 
in the string. 


THE WIDOW’S COW. 


A poor widow, with five children, who lived 
in a village in Germany, with all her labor made 
but scanty support. 

After a while came a year of drought; every- 
thing she planted failed to grow, and her only 
cow died. It began to be hard with her, with 
little to eat for her and her five children, and in 
her impatience she said :— 

‘I do not wish to beg; labor and diligence 
do not help me; it would be better if I could 
die.” 

As she thus sat in distress she heard the ring- 
ing of the church bell in the village, and just 
then her little daughter entered the room and 
said :— 

‘* Mother, the church bell is ringing; if you 
will go to church I will take care of the 
house.” 

The child said this because when her mother 
was at church she always came home witha 
glad heart. The mother answered :— 

‘¢ Why should I go to church when everything 
goes ill with me?” 

But, with a sad heart, she went to church and 
sat behind a pillar, so that others might not see 
her sadness. During the service she wept, and 
could not hide her tears. 

The preacher spoke of the love and goodness 
of God,and she went home humble and com- 
forted. 

‘«The Lord,” she said, ‘‘ has seen my tears, 
and He will dry them if it is for the better.” 

A good and wealthy man in the church saw 
the poor woman was in distress, and made in- 
quiry about her and her family. 

In the evening, as she and her children sat by 
their poor light, they heard a bellowing at the 
door as of acow. A rap was heard on the door; 
it opened, and a man entered and said :— 

‘““A friend has sent you this cow and some 
sacks of corn as a present, with a kindly greet- 
ing.” 

The woman was astonished and overcome, 


and before she could ask who it was the man 


was gone. 

The cow, however, stood tied to a tree, a 
much nicer one than the one she had lost. She 
put the cow in the stable and carried the corn 
in the house, and thanked God for His good- 
ness. 

The next morning the rich man came to the 
widow and said :— 

‘“ Yesterday in the church you poured out 
your tears before the Lord, and He has now 
given you comfort. For a long time I have 
been indebted to Him forthe great earthly bless- 
ings He has bestowed upon me, therefore ac- 
cept the cow as a gift from Him. I thank God 
that He sent you to the church, and so awakened 
in my heart an interest in your behalf.”—7he 
Angelus. 


THE FORGOTTEN PRISONER. 


Editor of ‘‘ Dumb Animals.” 

Last night I could not go to sleep for thinking 
about my little kitten, which disappeared some 
time during the afternoon. While lying in bed 
wondering what had become of her, I heard a 
long, pitiful wail, which sounded like the half- 
smothered cry of a frightened child. My papa 
went out to see what it was, and found that the 
cry came from a neighboring cottage, which had 
been closed for the season, and vacated by the 
people who had lived in it. 

He also found that the cry did not come from 
a child, but from a cat, which had been forgot- 
ten and locked up in that deserted house. The 
doors and windows had been boarded up, and 
there was no way to get in or let the poor fright- 
ened cat out. There was nothing to do but 
to break open a door, and this was done with as 
little damage as possible, and the poor, hungry 
pussy released, and the door nailed up again. 

That cat seemed to understand what had been 
done for it, and showed its gratitude as plainly 
as if it could talk. Of course no one would in- 
tentionally leave a pet shut up in a house to die 
from hunger and thirst, but some who love their 
pets are careless and forgetful. 


Marie Cuurcu, Winthrop, Mass. 


| 
| | 
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BILLY BLACK. 


In all our addresses to the Boston public HE 
schools, and in many addresses elsewhere, we | 


have taken care to draw attention to the fact that 


human lives, particularly of those who have 
met with bereavement or other great sorrow, 
may be made infinitely happier by companion- 
ship, care, and love for some dumb creature, 
even though it be only a bird. We are glad 
to find in ‘‘The New York Independent” an 
account of the happiness brought to a little 
orphan boy, left with no companions on a lonely 
farm, by the taming of Billy Black, a young 
crow. From it we take some of the things this 
bird did: 


“Charlie Carr was right in his prediction that Billy 
Black would furnish plenty of entertainment. 

I presume that never a crow found more hospitable wel- 
come in any well-regulated household; and he paid his way 
by making himself agreeable immediately. 

He knew his little master right away, and began to utter 
words almost as soon as he had learned to say ** Caw.” 

He mimicked every sound he heard, from the turning of 
the coffee-mill to the calling of the chickens; and his fame 
went abroad throughout the township, and marvellous 
stories were told about him, most of them true, I am bound 
to confess. 

“Charlie, Clint, Rover,” he would shriek, ‘‘ cows in the 
corn !”? and he took up such a bad habit of flying into the 
cherry tree near neighbor Spear’s bedroom window at four 
o’clock in the morning, and shrieking ‘‘ Spear ! Spear ! 
getup! getup!” that he had to be confined at night in 
the tool house. 

“That boy at Morris’s is a sassy little varmint,” said 
old Mr. Charter, one day when Billy was about a year old. 
“Every time I drive by there he hollers ‘* Charter ! Char, 
Char, Char, Charter !’? from the time I come in sight of 
the place until I get over the hill. 

“It isn’t the boy, it is the crow,” 6aid Pastor Parker, to 
whom this complaint had been made. 

**1 don’t believe it,’’ said the old man. 

“If it’s a crow, I tell you what, it is a bewitched one.” 

“ Any one would think so to see him go on from morning 
until night,’? said Mrs. Morris, when she heard this re- 
mark. ‘* He takes everything he can carry, from my 
thimble to the silver spoons, and hides them in the dove- 
cote in the gable end of the barn. I only hope Clint won’t 
break his bones climbing up there to look for missing 
articles. And sucha fancy as he has for soap! He takes 
every piece he can find, and seems to take intense satisfac- 
tion in holding it in his claw and riddling it with his sharp 
bill.” Although he did not use soap for bathing purposes, 
he was very cleanly in his habits, splashing his pan of 
water dry every morning, even in the coldest weather when 
the ice formed on his feathers; and then going to the 
ridge-pole of the house to complete his toilet. 

He did many things in imitation of the parrot, dancing, 
walking backward, and holding his head to have it 
scratched. 

If he found a hat lying about anywhere he would very 
slyly craw] into it, or under it, and would croak and chuckle 
with satisfaction at the ejaculation of surprise that never 
failed when a visitor, picking up his hat to go, found a live 
crow inside. 

He was fond of company, and no sooner did Mrs. Morris 
sitdown on the veranda with her work of an afternoon, 
than Billy Black would be on hand, marching up and down 
the gravel walk, holding himself proudly as if he were 
marching for the sole purpose of showing himself off, only 
stopping now and then to smooth his wings with his bill. 
Sometimes he went with her to the neighbors, walking all 
the way and chattering to attract attention to himself. 

He often frightened the fowls for his own amusement, 
always delighting intensely in a commotion of any kind, 
but never harmed them; and at one time took it upon him- 
self to feed a lame hen confined in a small enclosure, steal- 
ing for her from the pantry and table whenever he could 
get into the house, and at last making her pen the recep- 
tacle of his property generally, instead of the dove-cote. 

“Just think,’? Clint would say, “if he has learned all 
these things so soon how much he will know when he is a 
hundred; for I have read that crows sometimes live to be 
as old as that.”’ 

Poor Billy Black was only three, and his education was 
rapidly progressing, when one June morning he slipped 
into the kitchen where Mrs. Morris was baking griddle- 
cakes for breakfast, took the top one of the pile and flew 
With it to the foot of the hill to regale a family of his rela- 
tives who were making themselves merry over a fine view 
of neighbor Nims’s corn-field. 

Presently a gun went off, and, sad to say, Billy Black 
never reappeared. 

Clint was now a big boy of thirteen, but he could not 
Speak of his lost pet for a long time without tears. But all 
his friends sympathized with him, for they were not only 
fond of Billy Black themselves, but they remembered what 
acomfort he had been to the motherless, homesick little 
boy in a trying time. 


DID THE PARROT SCARE THE 
BURGLAR ? 


East Weymovutn, Nov. 14.—There was an attempt 
made to enter the residence of John P. Lovell last night, 
and with the break is probably connected a humorous inci- 
dent. This morning a round hole was found in the dining- 
room window, in the pane just above the catch, and the clear 
cut showed that a diamond had been used. In the room is 
@ most talkative parrot, and one of his familiar cries 
on hearing a noise during the night is, ‘* What do you 
want?’ He probably asked that question when the break 
Was being made and saved his master from being robbed. 
— Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Nov._14. 


COMRADES. 
(From “Our Little Men and Women,” by kind permission of D. Lothrop Co., Publishers, Boston.) 


THE PICKET GUARD. 
BY ETHELIN ELIOT BEERT. 


** All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
** Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 


**T is nothing; a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost— only one of the men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death rattle.’’ 


All quict along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 
Their tents, in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 


A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping; 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 

Keep guard — for the army is sleeping. 
There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
As he thinks of the two in the low trundle bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 


His musket falls slack; his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep, 
For their mother— may Heaven defend her! 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, — 
The night when the love, yet unspoken, 

Leaped up to his lips — when low-murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 


Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree — 
The footstep is lagging and weary; 

Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shade of the forest so dreary. 

Hark! was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it the moonlight so wondrously flashing? 

It looked like a rifle. ‘* Ha! Mary, good-by!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night — 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead — 
The picket ’s off duty for ever. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Mrs. Livermore, in her book entitled ‘* My Story of the 
War,” gives a very interesting sketch of ‘* Mother Bicker- 
dyke,” a famous character in those times. She was an 
energetic, sympathetic woman, of slight education, who 
had a natural aptitude for nursing, andan unfailing love of 
‘her boys,” as she called the soldiers. Mother Bickerdyke 
was always to the fore when there was work to be done, 
and no trials or difficulties ever daunted her. After the 
battle of Chattanooga, she was for weeks the only woman 
with the 1800 wounded. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and the sick were nearly frozen to death in spite of big 
fires. At last the wood gave out one awful night, and it 
seemed, indeed, as if those who could not move about 
would perish of the cold. Mother Bickerdyke had the ut- 
most scorn for red tape, and a mind equal to all emergen- 
cies. She called on a few of her faithful ‘* boys ”’ to follow 
her, and, armed with an axe, proceeded to make firewood 
of the palisades. Soon an officer came along, and looked 
on with dismay; there was nothing else would save the 
wounded, but such irregularity, such rashness, must be 

unished. ‘Consider yourself under arrest,” he called to 

other Bickerdyke next time she passed him laden with 
planks. ‘All right, Major, I’m under arrest; only don’t 
interfere with me till the weather moderates,” was the un- 
daunted reply. 


ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


“ Our Dumb Animaés” is conducted with 
marked ability, and should go to every 
household in the land. — Worth Western 
Presbyterian, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Aug. 30. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M.S. P.C. A. in October, 

Fines and witness’ fees, $113.20. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Dr. H. T. Mansfield, $5; M. D. P. Pollard, $5; Richard 
Goodman, $5; Dr. H. P. Bowditch, $5; Mary B. Hatha- 
way, $5; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $2; Dr. C. N. Chamberlain, 

2; Mary Robinson, $2; A Friend, $2; Mrs. C. J. 
Bickford, $1.50; Isabella H. Stevens, $1.30; Dr. Chas. C. 
Street, $1.28; A Friend, $1; Mrs. R. A. Bradford, $1; 
Maggie Mart, $1. 

Total, $40.08. 

The American Humane Education Society for literature 
and sundries, $218.75. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

News Agencies, $22.59; Mrs. Sarah B. Cone, $5; W. G. 
Todd, $3; A. M. Storer, $3.20; Dr. Jno. Adams, $2.50; 
Daniel F. Hinckley, $2.50; Est. Stephen Crowell, $2.50; 
Mrs. P. R. Gifford, $1.80; Mrs. J. H. Chapin, $1.80; Mrs. 
R. Hall, $1.50; Wm. Johnson, $1.50; Mrs. S. Davis, $1.50; 
Miss M. E. Dillaway, $1.50; Louise Maertz, $1.50; W. A. 
Hadley, $1.25. 

Two EAcu. 

Ruth Hatch, Helen M. Mason, Mrs. Walter Crafts, 
Mrs. E. S. Higgins, Jr., C. E. Daniels, Mrs. A. M. Amory, 
August Grohe, Mrs. L. P. Thomson, Mrs. A. G. K. 
Champlin, F. O. Cook, 


One EACH. 

Mrs. C. C. Bomer, Mrs. H. M. Castel, Richard C. 
Humphreys, Mrs. F. B. Powell, Mrs. A. S, Albee, 
Frederick B. Knapp, Mrs. E. W. Adams, F. A. Townsend, 
Ida E. Brigham, M. A. Ridgway, Elizabeth P. Hall, 
Martha A. Jay, Mrs. J. P. T. Percival, J. R. Hopkins, H. 
M. Arnold, Mary E. Case, Mary L. Mansfield, Miss E. L. 
Porter, J. J. Smith, J. E. Thompson, G. A. Litchfield, 
Saidie Woodworth, Miss Brock, Mrs. S. L. Rodgers, 
Fannie L. Crane, Mary F. Tuckerman. 


Firty Cents Eacnr, 

Caroline F. Orne, C. Thornton, Mrs. Fayette Hall, 
Hadwin Mitchell, Geo. Deickel, Mrs. J. Bellamy, Ralph 
Hobill, P. W. Cornell, Zayma King, Mrs. I. Augusta 
Wheat, Stiles & Givens, Maggie Henry, Tulu C. Daniel, 
Stephen W. Smith, Viola T. Davenport, Geo. H. Sprague, 
E. A. Winchester, I. K. Hamilton, Lesti D. Ware, P. C. 
Page, Ellen Snow, Mrs. S. Knight, C. A. Braman, Edwin 
F. Sampson, Miss S. H. Hooker, Miss H. E. Brown, 
Jno. C. Fernald, J. E. Ridgway, Leon French, J. P. Jones, 
Mrs. Levi Gilbert, R. R. Shellinger, Mrs. G. Scull, Everett 
C. Brown, Eleanor Mahaffey, Annie H. Ogden, Mary B. 
Hathaway, Ada Abbott, Jno. R. Duval, Isabella H. Stevens, 
Warren Bartlett, J. L. Whipps, Lettie D. Holbrook, C. H. 
Wharton, Miss S. L. Hersey, H. H. Jenks, Mary E. 
Burts, Walter Mackie, Mrs. F. Leibrandt, M. E. Cogswell, 
Mrs. J. B. Way, Henry B. Carter, Y. M. C. A. Lynn, 
Deborah Rhoads, Sam. A. Willets, Susan Matthias, J. Van 
Court, M. C. Yarrow, L. P. Brightman, F. A. Howland, 
Miss Gray, Mrs. Seth Elliott, J. A. Hudson, Geo. H. 
Fernald, M. W. Anthony, J. J. Crowner, Emma A. Haven, 
S. H. Magoun, S. M. Beale, R. King, Rev. L. D. Mears. 

Total, $135.14. 

AMBULANCE. 

J. Edward Addicks, $15; Walter Mackie, $5. Total, $20. 

Publications sold, $109.54. 

Total, $636.71. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society, October 16 to November 19, 1890. 
Mrs. A. G. K. Champlin, $200; Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes, $100; Miss O. E. P. Stokes, $100; Miss G. Ken- 
dall, $100; Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, $50; Edmund Dwight, 
$25; J. N. Fiske, $25; Arthur T. Lyman, $25; Rev. Saml. 
May, $10; Mrs. Jonathan Ames, $10; Mrs. John A. Lewis, 
$10; Miss Sarah E. Read, $10; Geo. M. Barnard, $10; 
Mrs. P. R. Hollingsworth, $5; Waldo Higginson, $5; 


S.W. Rodman, $5; Mrs. B. F. Tryon, $5; O. H.Sampson, | 


$5; Miss S. W. Whitney, $5; Mrs. S. O. Richardson, $5; 
Miss C. M. F. Allen, $3; Mrs. F. Leibrandt, $4; A Friend 
in Naples, Me., $2; Mrs. G. F. Matthes, $1. 


And from Sales of ‘“‘ Black Beauty.” 


Rhode Island Society P. C. to Animals, $213.75; New | 


England News Company, $195.99; John Wanamaker, $122; 
Dutton & Partridge, $60; Francis Smith & Co., $60; Mrs. 
Amy Woodward, $54; J. P. Lippincott & Co., $49.34; Erie 
County Society P. C. to Animals, $36; Wm. Beverley 
Harrison, $22; Woman’s Branch Pa. Society P. C. to Ani- 
nals, $21; E. O. Vaile, $16.14; Mrs. Amy E. Harris, $15; 
Mrs. S. G. Armor, $15; Syndicate Trading Co., $15.18; 
Almy Bigelow & Washburn, $12; A. Pattillo, $12; Town 
of Southbridge, $12; E. P. Dutton & Co., $12.50; Miss L. 
M. Phillips, $15.70; Mrs. W. J. Leonard, $5.40; Town of 
Montague, $7.20; New York & Eastern News Co., $5; 
Rev. L. L. Pickett, $565; Chas. A. 
Hall, $5; Rev. M. P. Wilkin, $5.04; Evelyn McCormick, 
$5. 


Mitchell, $5; Joshua | 


HURRAH FOR CHRISTMAS. 


WILLS THAT CANNOT BE 
BROKEN. 


It is becoming very common for relatives to 
attempt to break wills which contain gifts to 
public charities. Everything which sharp and 
ingenious counsel can devise is urged upon 
juries, to prove that those who have wished to 
remember public charities were unduly influ- 
enced or insane. 

There is a way to avoid all this. 


Convey, 


E1GHTEEN Eacu. 

H.M. Arnold, Elder Chas. P. Haskell, Eliza B. Leon- 
ard, A. S. Pratt & Sons, Town of Medford, Messrs. Baker 
& Taylor. 

Ten Dovvars Eacu. 

Mrs. M. L. Parsons, Rev. W. S. Langford, D.D.; Mrs. 
Richard Slauson, 

S1x DoLLars EAcu. 

Alton Humane Society, F. H. Ladd, Hampton Bennett, 
W. 1H. Hall & Son, Moses Jewett, H. Pfeiffeer, Gilbert G. 
Moseley, Mrs. Walter Aiken, Thomas Cooper, J. Irving 
Gorton, New Brunswick Soc. P. C. to Animals, Town of 
Whitman, North Carolina Soc. P. C. to Animals, Cottage 
Ifearth. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars each, $407.46. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage : — 


Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, post paid, 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for 
the whole twelve bound together, or 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 3 cents each, or 

Care of Horses, 


$2.00 per 100 


Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 ae 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, . Z 60 “s 
The Cruel Over-check, (card ), 10 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Selections from Longfellow, 3.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 

Bird Leafict, by Geo. T. Angell, 25 as 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an eight page pamphlet by 
eo. T. Anyvell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 


| ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 


Mercy. This, as wellas the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
every one asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


Have thy tools ready—God will find thee 


| work. 


=_ 


Faith’s check was never yet dishonored at 


God's bank. 


while you are alive, to our ‘‘ American Humane 
| Education Society,” or ‘* Massachusetts Society 
| for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” what 
you can spare, taking back a contract that at any 
time, if you shall need it, you shall have it re- 
conveyed to you. It will be invested by the 
trustees of our permanent funds, some of the 
most careful and experienced investors of Massa- 
chusetts; it will be free from taxation; and if 
you need it during life it will be returned to you. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Animal Herald. New Orleans, La. 
Animal World. London, England. 
Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
adelphia, Pa. 
Band of Mercy. 
Humane Journal. 
Humane Journal. 


Phil- 


Sydney, New South Wales. 
Chicago, III. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
| Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
| Zoophilist. London, England. 


Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of the Russian S. P. A. 
burg, Russia. 

Cimbria. Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

Friend of Man and Animals. Dresden, Ger- 
many. 

German P. A. Journal,‘‘ Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 

Protector of Animals. Havre, France. 

Rhenish-Westphalian Journal of United Societies 
P. A. Cologne, Germany. 

Schleswig- Holstein Journal for the Care of 
Birds and Protection of Animals. Kiel, Ger- 


St. Peters- 


many. 
Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 


The cat has nine lives, which shows that na- 
ture had a pretty fair idea of what the cat would 
have to go through. 


OUR DUMB ANIM 


| Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


’g-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES oF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $5 00 
Associate Life, - - 5000] Children’s, - - - - 100 
| Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - - 10 


All members receive Our DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 1D MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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